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John Tyler to Gov. John Floyd. 

Washington Jan. 22, 1833. 
My D r . Floyd: 

Yesterday the Judiciary Committee of the Senate reported a 
Bill making provision to execute the laws — in other words a 
declaration of war against S. C. To day it will be read a second 
time and made the order of the day for some day next week. 
The whole land and naval force of the U. S. is thereby placed 
at the disposal of the President. So we go. The ultra federalists 
drive on these measures and Webster will be the great champion 
of the administration. They must come into the closest and most 
fraternal embrace. I dined at the Palace, yes, palace, a few days 
since, and found M r W. there in all his glory. Every man in the 
country will soon come to see the true position of affairs. Have 
you rec" two letters from me of late. 

In haste y r 

J. Tyler 



LANDON CARTER'S CROP BOOK. 

(Continued from Quarterly, XX., 285.) 

Letters to Washington. 

Cleve, 27 October, 1796. 
D r Sir 

Owing to my absence from home on the arrival of our weekly 
post, I did not receive your favor of the iy th inst untill the 24 th 
at night. I immediately prepared a letter for continuance of the 
correspondence, you seemed to be willing to comply with. Upon 
a review of that Letter tho, I resolved to suppress it on ace 4 of 
the subject: That was of a nature to involve too much of con- 
jecture. Your well known character assures me that you wish 
only to tread upon established ground: Therefore the food of 
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plants is too unascertained a subject, 1 imagine, to be acceptable. 
I will for the present content myself with laying before you 
some experience, that I have had, in the course of crops best 
adapted to the restoration of the Lands : And I must request 
you to keep in view the postulata in my late Letter. I once wrote 
to a society in George Town in culpeper County ; which was 
printed in the Gazette by Timothy Green, in Fredericksburg, 9 th 
October 1794. Extra, that too would perhaps aid my letter, but 
[ must request you to suppose me to have been free from those 
blunders, the Copyist, or printer, have stamped upon it ; for it 
is by a false stop changed from my expression. 

The rational conclusion from my postulata is, that cultivation 
under fit crops and proper method, will restore Land from a 
state of stirility to a pristine fertility. If earth is considered to 
enter into the composition of vegitable food, that is seen to cir- 
culate in the air; and a free divided state of the soil, under pro- 
per guards against heat, must be the most apt state for attracting 
matter so arrainged : And the same may be remarked of each 
matter that has ever been advocated as the chief agent in that 
business. 

The mode of plowing I have pointed out ; and you will see my 
choice of Crops in the publication alluded to, fully agreed as to 
fitness. I have chiefly now to express my favorite arrangement. 
A naked fallow I deem to be destructive of the Land ; and 
even when manured it is but a cross operation. I would practice 
fallow in preference to Indian Corn preparation ; for small grain : 
but I would solicit shade, in aid to oblique plowing, to make my 
fallow conclusive to fertility. Indian pease is the growth I have 
adopted, not merely for its shade but as a moderate claimant 
from the earth, by means of its direct down root, and because it 
occasions a profuse tendency to it, of such aerial matters as lead 
to fructify the earth : For the plant strongly attracts from the 
air. To make this draft the more copious, it will perhaps occur 
to you that there must be a crowd of them together, for collective- 
ness is not in this case, as two to three but as two to four. On 
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account of those Ideas I never sow them broad : I should thereby 
single the Peas, and loose the benefit of plowing thro' the season : 
Leaving the soil to grow compact, and in a level position, which 
reduces the surface, that presents to the air, to the least possible 
extent. I plant the pease 12, 15, or even 20, in a place — say in 
furrows three feet apart and 12, to 30, inches in the step tho' I 
have it in contemplation to put in future 10, and only one foot in 
the step ; and when I plow them, the mould board always directs 
the cast to a ridge in the middle ; so that the peas will ultimately 
stand on a little ridge ; and I plow so close as even to start them 
and press them over. Let not this alarm the Farmer; for the 
plant sustains so much from the air, that it never flags for so 
rude a push; but gathers vigor from the near approach of the 
air to its roots : Nor can they suffer injury from a crowded state, 
for the same reason ; but rather acquire accumulated supplies by 
the association. My Letter grows long and the continuation of 
the subject must be deferred. 

I am equally with you convinced of the utility of Societies 
toward the promotion of any science; and should exult to find 
an establishment of that kind, under congenial auspices, in some 
way practicable: [a word undecipherable] myself, and under a 
consequent want of influence, any attempt by me to set such a 
thing on foot would of course be fruitless : therefore has not been 
at all aimed at on my part : But I willingly would follow though 
I cannot lead. 

I am Dear Sir with every sentiment of esteem and respect for 
you and for your relative regards, 

Your most obedient and very humble Servant 

Landon Carter 

P. S.— As possibly you may not come at once to the Gazette 
and it may be necessary for the better understanding my pur- 
pose I have enclosed you one from my File— to be returned. 
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Beginning Letter in ans wr to sundry Queries put by President 
Geo. Washington in a letter 8 Nov br 96. 

Cleve, 29 Nov br 1796. 
My dear Sir 

Your Queries are very apt ones, and I regret my inability to 
answer some of them so satisfactorily as I could wish, and you 
might reasonably expect: Arising from my whole life being re- 
cluse, and the early part wrapt in contemplation. 

Although I wrote in 1794, I had only began the practice in the 
year my publication alluded to, supposing myself fixed with a 
person capable of conducting the business : It was to his skill I 
owed the success of that experiment. That person, a Scotchman, 
could not make the slaves exert themselves to modern labor ; so 
that my whole number, under him, were competent only to a 
small concern : he required wages that nothing less than my whole 
could pay, and the experiment ceased for some years. Each one 
that succeeded him had still his failing; and added to that, were 
unfit for abstract execution; so that I was forced to suffer them 
to jog on in the old way. 

I had such conviction, that I was willing, under a spirited 
agent still to embark my all ; and my anxiety for such an one led 
me through a quick rotation: but my ignorance of mankind has 
repeatedly misguided my choice. In the year I wrote, and under 
an equally bungling succession, I often ventured considerably, and 
tie issue has, each time that I tried, confirmed my theory as far 
as related to the ensuing crop : Even the peas I gathered served 
to pay me for the labor bestowed upon that preparation for small 
grain ; leaving it a nett Crop. 

Harassed thus by frequent disappointment, I resolved to strike 
out another plan : and choosing out two of the most confidential 
of my slaves, I fixed them off with a small farm each; under 
some pecuniary influence. This scheme has operated during one 
crop ; and tho' the full vigour of industry has not been put forth, 
owing to all around being idle under an indifferent Overseer: 
yet the venture does not set so much at stake, and a continuance, 
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bound as they are to follow my directions, will serve to exemplify 
in the effects on the soil. 

Although the narrative, given above, does not afford the ex- 
pected information, in answer to your 4 first queries ; yet I hope 
it will serve to wave them, without shaking your confidence in 
the Theory. I will flatter myself too; that the Philanthropic 
eagerness to communicate a supposed good, will not devote me 
to that oblivion, to which the vain speculatist is so properly con- 
signed. The experience of every countryman, tho' he has been 
hitherto unconscious of the end, will prove the good I advocate 
to be more than imaginary. Every man who has planted Peas, 
in the small household way, will tell you of the amendment of 
the Land; I will adduce one among the many informants, who 
have reported those effects to me, as an instance to found some 
farther argument upon. 

A person who has spent a long life in the service of a wealthy 
Man, and is looked up to with a kind of veneration by the sons, 
may well be admitted for authenticity. This Gentleman informs 
me that he once cleared a field, in the middle of which was so 
poor a glade, that he deemed it unfit to produce any Crop: Not 
willing to leave it in a rude state, and to avoid a slovenly ap- 
pearance, he resolved to plant it in Peas. He continued the crop 
for ten successive years ; and at the end of that took off a valu- 
able one of Tobacco. 

Some Persons suppose that this extraordinary effect is brought 
about by the falling of the vine upon the land. But I think so 
very small quantity of vegetable matter, can scarcely be supposed 
that competent agent ; without imputing to it the magical effects 
of a Talisman. The closer fermentation be confined the greater 
proportion of the Volatile matter of Vegitable food may be ex- 
pected : Therefore that which it is known to undergo in the ani- 
mal stomach, produces the most efficient manure. The fallen vine 
lies the most possible, open to the sun and air ; the fermentation 
is the slowest, continuing the whole time in which it decays ; the 
time of evaporation which is during clear weather, bears a great 
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proportion to the rain that falls; it may be then concluded that a 
very small quantity of the emitted matter sinks into the earth : if 
therefore the vine falling upon the Land, does work the end ob- 
tained from the Peas crop, it must operate in a manner resem- 
bling the royal touch for the King's Evil. Should it be contended 
that the vine protects the Land in the winter; I will join issue 
there with full conviction; but I, judging that bad economy, will 
prefer another kind of covering, which will be found to have the 
advantage for being a closer one. I will carry my vine into my 
Farm yard. It is excellent food for Cattle and will render a bet- 
ter manure. I will place, in the room of that vine, a growth of 
grain spread close over, to shelter from cold and heats alternate 
operations : By this husbandry the Land is still employ'd, & still 
improving. 

I will divide the topic, to arise from your queries into various 
letters ; with a view to avoid tediousness, as well as to induce a 
longer intermission in your part of the Correspondence: Being 
aware of your present, intricate, avocations I wish to give you as 
few occasions to bestow your attentions on me as possible : The 
Letters I shall now write to you, containing the connecting train, 
will be by you, to be taken up in your hours of relaxation : You 
will at some future day honor the author of them with your 
notice, when your convenience will better suit with your indul- 
gence. In the meantime I hope you will consider me 

Your faithfull wellwisher & 
most respectfull Hmble Serv' 

Landon Carter. 

2d Letter to the queries. 

Sabine Hall, 13 Dec r 96. 
My dear Sir 

There is much time escaped since I commenced my replies to 
your queries, 29 th ulmo, owing to my being upon a party to visit 
this place, the season having waned that from Day to Day : I am 
now fixed here and shall with pleasure take up the subject. 
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Your 5 th query would properly belong to the last letter, on 
acct of that confused management which has ever affected me: 
I will only observe that the reports of the partial Cultivators, I 
have conferred with, answer your question in the Affirmative. It 
must be remarked upon the nature of stiff Lands, and upon that 
of the Pease, this Crop will probably be less certain, for the plant 
delights in a dry Air, & such quality'd Earth generating too 
readily, the contrary State. Pardon me if I appear tedious, for 
I must urge upon you that it is not the Crop of rease w h . con- 
stitutes the Farmer's object. The friendly preparation for the 
succeeding Crops of small grain & the ultimate improvem' to the 
Soil, make up a full inducem* for the culture, should he but ob- 
tain a stack of Hay, to add to his other gains. If perchance he 
meets a suitable concurrence in the season, and a Crop of Pulse 
comes in, he will write with improvem', excess of profit on his 
Labor. To conclude the answer to that 5 th quere, I take occa- 
sion to rnent" ; that the pease, & the Culture, are equally congenial 
tc the Stiff, as they are to the light Soils ; effecting that happy 
medium, so desirable in every undertaking, by compacting the 
latter, & by opening the former ; both to fitness for vegitable 
demands. 

In your 6 th quere you ask my method of planting the Pease? 
I have yet had no experience in the Drill, but have hitherto used 
the tedious way of dropping by hand ; not prompted thereto by 
reason, but a necessity which in itself is too disinteresting to be 
here recited. The tediousness of doing it by hand consists in 
the business being done by three motions ; first, laying of with the 
Plow, then dropping the Pease, and last, dragging over the Har- 
row to cover them. All this may be effected at a single stroke 
w th a Drill, of a very simple structure : and I trust I shall be able 
to adopt the plan in future ; and dismiss that flush Harrowing. 

Your 7 th quere asks that the sort of Pease prefered? I am 
fond of the small black eye, for a two fold reason; They do not 
run so soon, & ripen together pretty well. True the Gent Pease 
have the latter quality in a superior degree ; but they are slower. 
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& not so productive. The demand being chiefly for the W. India 
markett, the Black eye is mostly called for, and is the election of 
the Trader : Tho for the Madeira markett, the Gent., or the Cala- 
vance, is the best adapted. The other kinds, the Ram's horn in 
particular are not so well suited to sea Carriage; being more apt 
to swell ; the more the pulse is spread over with color, the less 
they please the consumer. 

I have just now acquired a few of a kind which I conceive 
will prove useful in my arrangement ; not for a market Crop, but 
for a covering to my Corn field which, I wish not to sow in 
Small grain. This Pea takes its name from a Person in the 
county of Gloucester, who has long cultivated it, one Yetman. 
Planted in the g. corn they are so slow to run that they do not 
intertwine so long as the Corn requires cultivation ; & once be- 
ginning they proceed, with haste, to spread a matter covering 
over the ground, at the common Cornfield distance. I will leave 
for others, to give the more pompous description of the excel- 
lencies of this growth ; being beyond the pitch of my own 
Credulity. 

To your 8" 1 quere, relating to the saleableness of that article, 
I have to acquaint y'° that my first Crop of Pease met with a very 
slow Markett. The Trader has been accustomed to such partial 
supplies, that no object was formed. The price was then 3/6. 
My subsequent sales have been 4/ — 4/6 — & 5/ — and I am now 
led to expect 6/. The Estimate of the value of the Pease has 
been uniformly, at a rate exceeding that of Corn ; I therefore 
suppose the probable advance of the one will mount the other 
even above the rate of 6/0. 

To the 9 th quere — To purchasing them at large you will have 
little chance of obtaining a chosen sort, nevertheless, I would first 
recommend an enquery to be made in the neighborhood of M* 
Vernon, on co* of better suiting your convenience. If any person, 
near your Farm, can accommodate your choice, it will save you 
some trouble ; but as y r agent may probably be able to procure a 
vessell, from the River Potomac round to Rappahannock; you 
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shall, as a sure resource, be supplied from Cleve. You will be 
pleased to direct him to write me your determination, and when 
I give him notice of the pease being ready, to give his order to 
such vessell. The quantity necessary I judge to be a bushel to. 
the acre which may be profitably spent in seeding so much ground. 
I am with true Esteem & great rep 4 

Y r very Ob' & mo honble serv 1 

L C 

Sabine Hall 

Dec. 18, 1796. 
Dear Sir 

Without farther preface I will proceed to answer y r 10 th quere, 
as to the period to be prefered for planting the Pease, which will 
equally be a reply to the 11 th , as they hinge very much together. 
A Field which was planted, in the year 1794, on the 19 th to 21 st 
May, were pulled up about the same time in August. The season 
warm & pretty dry. I was absent from home so long in the sum- 
mer of that year, as to be unable to fix any accurate observation, 
as to the state in which they were pulled up; or the exact kind 
of weather. It was done under the direction of a Person, whose 
judgment, as to the fitness for harvest, had my confidence ; so I 
suppose he was not premature. My remarks on the Pease, as 
they progressed, noted the time of their beginning to run, to be 
about 43 days from the sowing. From this scale a Person may 
accommodate his planting to his wish, as to the season he chooses 
to sow his small grain; taking into account omewhere near about 
to sow his small grain ; taking into account somewhere near about 
ten days, for winding the Vine & Pod to a state suited to the 
stack. Seasons diversify the progress of the Pease and cool 
weather in May, prooves a tardy influence — so that the object to 
anticipate the harvest by puting them in the ground early in May, 
will probably exhibit the end defeated by the means. Upon the 
whole I would advise you to adopt the middle of May, for your 
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planting season, in your first Essay. I will close the subject of 
your 10 th & 11 th queries with a reference, in respect to their fit- 
ness for harvest, to the 5 th Paragraph in my sketch, in the Gaz- 
zette ; which shows that you need not wait, if you otherwise wish, 
untill the Pease are all dry: If those which are yet green, are 
but formed in the Pods, the succulance of the Vine &c. will sus- 
tain the grain, till they gradually dry, without any shriveling, to a 
perfect looking pea, howsoever small. 

My answer to your 12 th quere will explain the error in the 
Gazzette, which gave rise to the 13 th , and taking them both to- 
gether, I will proceed. In the Crop, alluded to in my publica- 
tion, I bestowed a single ploughing; and that was done at the 
"critical time of running," not of sunning, as the Printer has ex- 
pressed it. When I came forward to communicate my incipient 
Practice, founded upon long investigated Theory, for the sup- 
posed good of my fellow Men, I could but leave the door open 
to subsequent Experience. Farther application of my postulata 
to the practice, has induced the change in my mode of ploughing, 
in any light ground; I can thereby throw up a better Ridge, to 
effect the purpose of presenting more surface to the influence of 
the Air: I therefore do now direct the cast from the Pease. It 
is probable that this method may be objectionable in stiff grounds, 
by admitting the water, that falls, too near to the roots ; which 
may possibly injure them — this tho I lay down only as a possible 
case, as a Beacon before you, for I have no experience in that 
kind of ploughing in such land. Both ways lie open to my 
Readers to be as adapted to circumstances: Both are good, in 
even light Land, and I have great reason to hope the Tryall will 
give the adopters of my Plan, in either way, the satisfaction of 
uniting profit with improvement. My new way of ploughing had 
for some object, the purpose of preventing the grass growing 
among the pease, supposing the latter capable of growing by 
means of its Tap root, & its aerial pasture, where the former can- 
not sustain, owing to its spreading roots, and dependencies upon 
the soil. The productiveness of grass, from whatever cause, will 
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certainly induce an occasion for more plowing; but the period of 
the running is too short to admit of great increase in that way; 
for when the Vine spreads over the ground, it curbs the annual 
growth, except the Careless & Jamestown weeds here & there, 
which you may recollect my publication appropriated some indif- 
ferent hands to pull up. Early planting will stretch that period 
beyond 43 days and June planting, in a warm dry summer, as was 
the case in the Crop my publication aluded to, I presume will 
shorten it ; so that you will discover that the labor in plowing 
will vary with circumstances : The most tho will be found to be 
short of that which is required to cultivate the I. Corn, as one is 
to two ; and not exceeding even a Common summer fallow. 

I will here take my leave for this time, and reserve your last 
quere for the subject of another letter; as I believe it will, with 
all its relations, be extensive enough to employ one sufficiently 
long to be read at one time. In the mean time I am Dear Sir 
with unfeigned esteem 

Y r very Resp 1 & mo : Hmble serv* 

L C 



TYLER— POLK. 
Communicated by Mrs. Rosalind English Walling.* 

John Scrogin, Somerset County, Maryland, born 1743. Son 
of Joseph and Sarah Caldwell. Married Eunice Polk from Rob- 
ert and Magdalene Polk. Their son Joseph had John H., of 
Bruceville, Indiana, who married Lusinda Bruce. Her mother 



* Mrs. Walling and Capt. William Eastin English, of Indianapolis, are 
the only children of the late Hon. William Hayden English, and Mardulia 
E. Jackson, of Virginia, vvhc descended from Francis Jackson and Sally 
Tyler, of Prince William county. Francis Jackson was the son of Samuel 
Jackson. 



